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School effectiveness and improvement research shows that leadership 
plays a key role in ensuring the vitality and growth of schools. Yet, there is 
growing appreciation (Elmore 2000, 2) that “public schools and school 
systems as presently constituted are simply not led in ways that enable them 
to respond to the increasing demands they face under standards-based re- 
forms.” For Elmore (2000, 2) and others, the way out of this problem is 
“through the large scale improvement of instruction, something public 
education has been unable to do to date, but which is possible with dramatic 
changes in the way public schools define and practice leadership.” 

Though there has been large-scale improvement in instruction in England, there 
is still room for improvement. Through the introduction of nafional sfrafegies and 
regional and disfricf infrasfrucfures, fhe focus on feaching reading, writing, and mafh 
fo sfudenfs aged 4 fo 14 years has sharpened considerably. Targefs for sfudenf ouf- 
comes in liferacy and numeracy af school, disfricf, and nafional levels were infro- 
duced simulfaneously. All public schools are regularly inspecfed by exfernal feams 
of inspecfors, and fheir findings have been made public for over a decade. Sfandards 
have risen significanfly. 

In fhe lasf fwo years, however, fhe year-fo-year rise in sfudenf sfandards has 
alfered ifs frajecfory and now appears fo have reached a plafeau. Policy makers be- 
lieve fhaf fo bring abouf fhe nexf wave of change, fhe English school sysfem needs fo 
be fransformed. Given fhe widespread acknowledgmenf fhaf reform is needed and 
fhaf leadership is crifical in fimes of change, fhis fransformafion resfs largely on dy- 
namic leadership af bofh fhe school and sysfem levels. Fullan (2003, 4) agreed wifh 
fhis perspecfive: 
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Improving the overall system will not happen just by endorsing the vision of a 
strong public school system; principals in particular must be cognizant that changing 
their schools and the system is a simultaneous proposition. 

The importance of school leadership prompted the establishment of the National 
College for School Leadership (NCSL) in Nottingham, England in 2000. The College, 
which was fhe brainchild of cenfral government and directly funded by if, was founded 
on fhe belief fhaf a need exisfs for dramafic changes in fhe way school leadership is 
defined and practiced in a sfandards-based sysfem. 

The National College for School Leadership 

The Secrefary of Sfafe for Educafion, under Prime Minisfer Tony Blair, idenfified 
fhree key areas of acfivify for fhe NCSL: 

• fo provide a single, national focus for school leadership developmenf and research; 

• fo be a driving force for world-class leadership in our schools and fhe wider edu- 
cafion service; and 

• fo be a provider and promofer of excellence, a major resource for schools, a cafa- 
lysf for innovafion, and a focus for national and international debate on school 
leadership issues. 

Though ambitious, these goals deserve applause for avoiding a narrow focus on 
leadership by emphasizing infernafional perspecfives, commifmenf fo research, and an 
evidence-informed approach. These areas form fhe basis of fhe College's key objectives: 

• develop and deliver a range of leadership programs fhaf enable leaders fo build 
fhe confidence, skills, and undersfanding to transform fhe qualify of learning for 
all sfudenfs; 

• find, analyze, describe, and celebrafe good pracfice in school leadership fo build a 
usable knowledge base for school leaders fo share; 

• promofe collaborafive learning and communicafion so fhat all school leaders feel 
thaf fhey are a parf of a nefwork of vibranf professional learning communifies and 
have opporfunifies fo confribute fo educafional policy developmenfs; 

• make NCSL a challenging, supporfive, and dynamic place fo work, which in and 
of ifself demonsfrafes fhe qualifies of a learning organizafion; and 

• demonsfrafe fhe impacf of NCSL on school leadership and progress toward achiev- 
ing our key goals. 

Given fhe widespread belief fhat the quality of leadership makes a difference in 
organizafional healfh, performance, and growfh, cenfral government invested in a na- 
tional organization to ensure that school leaders were supported, developed, and had 
access to research and leading-edge thinking nationally and internationally. 

NCSL is housed in a high quality, purpose-built conference cenfre for leadership 
and learning af fhe Universify of Noffingham. The building, paid for by cenfral govern- 
menf and opened officially in Ocfober 2002 by Prime Minister Blair, is a symbol of fhe 
esfeem in which leaders and fheir schools are held by governmenf. Many infernafional 
visifors fo fhe College commenf fhaf fhey wish school leaders had such supporf in fheir 
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nations. The decision to locate in the College in Nottingham resulted from a competitive 
bidding process. Though the College is located on university land and has access to the 
university library and staff members in fhe business, compufer, and educafion schools, 
if is nof parf of fhe uni versify. 

The College inifially was charged wifh managing preexisfing national programs for 
leadership developmenf . These were fhe National Professional Qualification for Headship 
(NPQH), fhe Leadership Program for Serving Heads (LPSH), and fhe Headfeacher Lead- 
ership and Managemenf Program (HEADLAMP). NPQH prepares esfablished leaders 
fo move info headship (principal positions) and has been a mandafory qualificafion since 
April 2004. LPSH offers parficipanfs a 360-degree evaluafion of fheir leadership skills, 
wifh feedback and acfion planning builf info fhe program. HEADLAMP provides new 
heads wifh granfs (£2,500 or US$4,000) fo spend on fheir developmenfal needs during 
fhe firsf fwo years of fheir inifial headship. 

Each of fhese programs has been reviewed and subsfanfially revised in confenf and 
sfrucfure since becoming fhe responsibilify of fhe College. In a fasf-moving world, if is 
imperafive fo confinually updafe fhe programs fo ensure fhey remain on fhe leading 
edge of fhinking and practice, embody fhe lafesf available evidence abouf effecfive prac- 
fice, and respond formafively fo evaluafion dafa. Some sfrucfural changes included 
moving HEADLAMP fo a fhree-year cycle, using a more modular, diagnostic, and needs- 
based approach, and renaming if fhe Headfeacher Inducfion Program. Program manag- 
ers and directors currenfly are working on modularized provisions in ofher programs fo 
cater fo individual and school needs. 

All programs fhe College offers are underpinned by a leadership developmenf frame- 
work, which resulfed from collaborafion between headteachers and experts in leader- 
ship development from fhe public and privafe secfors and from educafion systems world- 
wide. The framework was designed fo provide a coherenf and flexible model for fhe 
developmenf and supporf of school leaders, recognizing fhe differenf sfrengfhs, needs, 
and aspirations of leaders in all sfages of fheir careers. The framework recognizes five 
sfages of leaders: 

• Emergent leaders. Teachers who are beginning fo fake on managemenf and leader- 
ship responsibilifies, including heads of deparfmenfs and subjecf leaders. 

• Established leaders. Experienced leaders who do nof infend fo pursue headship, 
including assisfanf and depufy headfeachers. 

• Entry to headship. Those preparing for fheir firsf headship and for newly appoinfed 
headfeachers. 

• Advanced leaders. Experienced headfeachers looking fo refresh fhemselves and 
updafe fheir skills. 

• Consultant leaders. Experienced headfeachers and ofher school leaders who are ready 
fo develop furfher fheir fraining, menforing, and coaching skills. 

The College's developmenfal programs are sfrucfured fo help school leaders 
progress fhrough fhe framework for fhe benefif of fheir school and fheir own profes- 
sional developmenf. 
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This framework has guided the College as it has developed other programs and 
activities to increase its scope and reach beyond NPQH, LPSH, and HEADLAMP. A 
major program for subject leaders and heads of departments in secondary and primary 
schools, called Leading from the Middle, has been piloted and launched. Leading from 
the Middle blends face-to-face, school-based, and online learning. The Consultant Leader 
Program has proven to be popular with headteachers and is being expanded to include 
deputies and other leaders. That program was the basis for the Primary Strategy Con- 
sultant Leaders' Initiative in which 1,000 primary heads were trained to support 4,000 
primary schools during 2003-2004. Consultant leaders provide peer support among lead- 
ers in different schools, thereby promoting collaboration on a large scale, and are a part 
of a strategy for systemic change 
with "the best leading the rest." 

Distinctive and 
Innovative Work 

The College's work cen- 
ters around four professional 
groups: 

• the Program Group, which 
coordinates and manages 
the national programs and 
much of our pilot work; 

• the Online Group, which 
deals with electronic 
communications; 

• the Networked Learning Group, which brings schools together in new combina- 
tions; and 

• the Research Group, which is the College's knowledge creation and management 
unit. 

These groups are supported by the corporate services and marketing and communi- 
cations groups. The Program Group's work has been described earlier in this paper. 
Descriptions of the work of the Online, Networked Learning, and Research groups are 
provided here. 

Online Group 

The Online Group is responsible for Web-based, e-learning, and electronic commu- 
nications with educators and NCSL stakeholders. The NCSL Web site, www.ncsl.org, is 
an interactive, one-stop shop that brings together information and practical tools, in- 
cluding examples of school policies, educational news, tools to help leaders work and 
plan, and links to information on policy, research, training, and development. Online 
communities at www.talk2learn.com offer school leaders access to an extensive, confiden- 
tial network of colleagues with whom they can debate, discuss, share ideas, and model 
new practice. These communities also offer access to "hot seats," in which policy makers 
and leading thinkers discuss issues and answer questions online, giving community 
members unique access to decision makers in government and education. The College 


Demonstrating that leadership 
makes a real and measurable 
difference is a major challenge to 
practitioners and scholars. 
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plays an important role in bringing "e-consultation" to the profession so that more inter- 
active communication occurs between policy makers and practitioners. 

Networked Learning Group 

The Networked Learning Communities (NLC) project is a pioneering initiative in 
which more than 1,000 schools across England are working together to share best prac- 
tice and promote innovation. Co-funded by NCSL and fhe Deparfmenf of Educafion 
and Science in Nafional Governmenf, fhis projecf brings fogefher clusfers of schools, 
local educafion aufhorifies (school disfricfs), universifies, and communify parfners fo 
work collaborafively fo improve sfandards and opporfunifies for sfudenfs. 

The initiative aims to develop networks through which schools can learn and find 
solutions fo common problems. A belief in collaborafion, rafher fhan compefifion, is 
fundamenfal fo the work. By working in interdependent and mutually supportive ways, 
groups of schools have formed learning nefworks and are using fhe diversify wifhin 
and across fheir insfifufions for knowledge sharing, creation, and irmovafion. 

The College provides supporf fo fhese schools in fhe form of conferences and semi- 
nars, maferials, and funding. The Nefworked Learning Group also researches whaf each 
school group is doing fo undersfand fhe nefworking processes and fo capfure fhe ouf- 
comes for sfaff members and sfudenfs in parficipafing schools. 

Research Group 

Through ifs research, NCSL seeks fo creafe new knowledge abouf school leader- 
ship, collafe whaf is known and emerging from ofher studies, and communicate the 
findings and implications of fhis knowledge to practitioners and policy makers. The 
goal is to promote the application of research fo practice and policy. The group is 
commitfed fo: 

• pracfifioner inquiry, involvemenf, and voice; 

• bridging fhe gap befween pracfice and research; 

• modeling evidence-informed practice; 

• idenfifying, sfudying, communicating, and promofing fhe applicafion of besf prac- 
tice; and 

• innovation and leading-edge thinking. 

The research focuses on fwo related fields of knowledge: leadership and leadership 
development. The College is dedicated to learning about best practice in these two fields 
wherever it exists — whether inside schools or outside education, or in the United King- 
dom or international venues. The College is committed to developing the leadership 
and management research community, including spearheading efforts to bring together 
researchers and users to forge sfrong research parfnerships and promofe dialogue be- 
fween pracf if loners, scholars, and policy makers. 

The College's infernafional role includes appointing visiting professors fo acf as 
advisers and crifical friends, working wifh visifing scholars who supplemenf our knowl- 
edge and undersfanding abouf school leadership, and supporting infernafional research. 
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For example, the College is funding Andy Hargreaves's International Leadership in 
Education Research Network (ILERN) initiative, which draws together researchers from 
across the world to share, develop, and disseminate findings that highlight the human 
side of school leadership, in areas such as moral and ethical leadership, the emotional 
aspects of leadership, distributed leadership and social justice, and the relationship of 
leadership to diversity and inclusion issues. 

Those who work in the research group are primarily empiricists, studying what is 
happening in practice and what works well in schools, and communicating their find- 
ings for widespread consideration and application. Though steadfast in its concern to 
understand "what is," the group also wants to consider "what might be." It is impera- 
tive that long-held beliefs are not unthinkingly recycled. Some of the assumptions and 
practices that may be outmoded or inappropriate for today's students must be chal- 
lenged. That is one reason why the Research Group is working with the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) and its counterparts in Canada, 
the Netherlands, and New Zealand to consider what schools of the future might look 
like. 


Current Research and Development 

An overriding question of the research group is how do leaders make a difference in 
the schools they lead? This question largely stems from the work of Hallinger and Heck 
(1996) who argued that research should move away from earlier concerns about what 
leadership is and whether leaders make a difference to studying the pathways by which 
leaders influence the quality of teaching and student outcomes. 


Hallinger and Heck's (1996) 
view that investigation of school 
leadership needs to be broad- 
ened has influenced the 
College's research. One proposi- 
tion that informs the College's 
work across all groups is the be- 
lief that leadership should be 
distributed across the school 
community (NCSL 2001). As a 
national college for school lead- 
ership rather than principalship, 

the College maintains an inclu- 

sive, wide-ranging view of lead- 
ership, rather than a narrow perspective on principals. Perspectives on distributed lead- 
ership by educational theorists (e.g., Lambert 1998; Spillane, Halverson, and Diamond 
1999; Leithwood, Jantzi, and Steinbach 1999; Elmore 2000; Leithwood and Riehl 2003; 
and Bennett et al. 2003) have been reviewed, and in some instances, close working rela- 
tionships with these academics have been established to further the understanding of 
the concept. The notion of distributed leadership is not only theoretically attractive, but 
also powerful in practice based on school inspection evidence in England (Ofsted 2004). 


T he College’s developmental 
programs are structured to help 
school leaders progress through the 
framework for the benefit of their 
school and their own professional 
development. 
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The concepts of how leaders influence whaf happens in fheir schools and disfrib- 
ufed leadership nof only overlap, buf fhey also inferrelafe. When leadership is dispersed, 
whaf is disfribufed? The response is nof simply (and vaguely) "leadership," buf a par- 
ficular fype of leadership. In mosf schools, a need always exisfs for as many leaders as 
possible fo influence positively fhe qualify of feaching and learning. In ofher words, 
whaf disfribufed leadership involves is spreading insfrucfional leadership across fhe 
school. 

The notion of "insfrucfional leadership" does nof fransfer well in an English con- 
fexf. Therefore, fhe ferm "learning-centered leadership" has been adopted in line with 
some scholars in the United States (e.g.. Hoy and Hoy 2003). Learning-centered leader- 
ship is concerned with influencing fhe qualify of teaching and student outcomes. Through 
a number of projecfs dedicafed fo exploring fhe ways in which leaders af all levels make 
differences in whaf happens inside classrooms, we have begun fo capfure whaf fhey do 
and which sfrafegies appear fo make fhe mosf difference. 

The findings are infricafe, buf can be cafegorized info fwo sefs. The firsf sef is behav- 
ioral and fhe second is organizafional. Learning-cenfered leaders rely on fhree behav- 
ioral sfrafegies: 

• modeling; 

• moniforing; and 

• dialogue. 

The organizafional findings 
are fhaf leaders carefully design 
and deploy organizational sfruc- 
fures and sysfems fhaf enable 
fhem fo influence fheir col- 
leagues, and fhey simulfa- 
neously use fhese sysfems fo cre- 
afe and susfain fhe school as a 
learning organization. 

These findings are sup- 
porfed by fhe work of Jo and Jo- 
seph Blase (1998), which showed 
fhaf fhe fhree leadership behav- 
iors nofed earlier are valued by fheir feacher colleagues as precisely whaf followers wanf 
from fheir leaders. Teachers expecf leaders fo lead by example, fake a sfrong and consis- 
fenf inferesf in whaf feachers do, and falk and engage wifh fhem abouf sfudenf learning 
and fheir feaching pracfices. The College also has worked wifh Mike Knapp (2003) and 
his feam af fhe Universify of Washingfon, Seaffle, and drawn upon fheir Wallace-Reader's 
Digesf funded analysis of Leading for Learning. 

A detailed exposition of these findings is being compiled (Soufhworfh in press). In 
the interim, many of fhe findings are available on fhe College's Web sife, www.ncsl.org.uk. 
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Additional work, also in progress, focuses on learning in general and more personalized 
forms of learning. 

Personalized learning is abouf puffing espoused beliefs fhaf every child maffers 
info acfion. If involves: 

• greafer affenfion fo each child's learning sfyles and needs; 

• increased use of assessmenf for learning, sfudenf self assessment and indi- 
vidual improvemenf fargefs; and 

• sfudenfs supporfed by learning assisfanfs and parenfs, as well as by high- 
qualify feaching, wifh more affenfion given fo sfudenf perspecfives and 
voices. 

The need for more personalized forms of learning is not a return to individual- 
ized learning where many students simply worked on their own. Rather, it is recog- 
nition by teachers and school leaders that this approach is more effective education- 
ally. It also reflects policy makers' concerns that schools consider a major and growing 
trend in our societies. This trend was identified by Zuboff and Maxmin (2002, 4), 
who claimed fhaf individuals foday "wanf fangible supporf in leading fhe lives fhey 
chose" and fhaf commercial organizafions and public insfifufions presenfly are nof 
doing fhis. According fo Maxmin (in Zuboff and Maxmin 2002, 25), "Business orga- 
nizafions and ofher insfifufions foo confinue fo freat fhe new individuals according 
fo fhe ferms of fhe older mass sociefy." 

This outlook is no longer viable. Public institutions must become more respon- 
sive and reflexive fo individual personal needs and wanfs. Not only students, but 
also their parents and communities now demand higher levels of informafion and 
acfion. For some, mass cusfomizafion is fhe solufion. Ofhers falk of fhe need fo re- 
solve old and false dichofomies by arguing for both high equify and excellence in 
schools. These issues, as well as fhe sfeps schools are faking toward more personal- 
ized learning forms and fhe lessons leaders need fo learn fo implemenf fhese changes, 
are being explored in fhe College's developmenf and research work. 

Conclusion 

The NCSL is an ambitious project, and it is important to understand the scale of the 
enterprise. As a National College, we reach and engage 25,000 schools and their princi- 
pals. These numbers increase rapidly when assistant principals and middle leaders are 
included. The College's client base is estimated at 250,000 individuals. We are connected 
with many high-quality centers, including ones in Australia, Canada, Denmark, Hong 
Kong, New Zealand, Norway, Singapore, and the United States. 

Though we have much to celebrate in the field of educational leadership, we have 
many challenges foo. Agreemenf is currenfly widespread fhaf leadership maffers and 
fhaf leaders need fo be developed in a variefy of ways. Thaf is fhe upside. The downside 
is fhaf we musf demonsfrafe fhaf all fhis invesfmenf, energy, and efforf makes a differ- 
ence fo fhe leaders fhemselves, fo fheir schools and faculfy members and, mosf impor- 
fantly, fhe sfudenfs fhey serve. 
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Demonstrating that leadership makes a real and measurable difference is a major 
challenge fo pracfifioners and scholars. There is a hazy nofion of fhe causal chains fhaf 
link leadership fo sfudenf oufcomes, and fhese linkages vary and fake fime fo esfablish. 
Neverfheless, unless we — all of us who are involved in leadership developmenf and 
research — can show some payoffs for our efforfs, fhen fhe currenf inferesf in leadership 
may subside or even evaporafe alfogefher. The longevify of leadership developmenf 
resfs, in large parf, on being able fo describe fhe differences leaders make in ferms of 
improvemenfs fo school and sfudenfs' performance. 

The NCSL is a bold inifiafive fhaf increases fhe profile and visibilify of leadership as 
a field of sfudy and development. Fullan (2003, 16) claimed, "Leadership is to this 
decade what standards were to the 1990s." This claim may exaggerate the position, 
but it shows that the stakes have been raised, along with the profile of leadership 
development. 
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